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U.S. MILITARY ASSISTANCE TO INDIA 1962-63: 
A STUDY IN DECISION-MAKING 


I 


It is quite common to personify states 
and to attribute to them decisions pertain- 
ing to foreign policy. But in reality, 
decisions are made by individuals or 
group(s) of individuals on behalf of the 
state, not by the “‘abstration’’ called 
state.! Usually, though not invariably, 
relevant actors in the polity are arranged 
into a formal decision-making structure— 
comprising various state-organs with 
delimited powers, and a peripheral struc- 
ture located in the environment, such as 
the news-media, political parties, public 
opinion and pressure groups.2_ The formal 
structure can again be sub-divided into 
the Executive, which is involved in the 
entire process of decision-making—from 
the initiation to the execution of state 
decisions—and the Legislature which in- 
fluences decisions through support or 
criticism. But the process of foreign 
policy decision-making views the problem 
in the wider context of the external setting, 
which provides the stimuli for the response 
and reaction of the actors, both formal 
and informal. 

It is necessary to point out at the 
outset that in undertaking the present 
study, we are not assuming that in the 
decision-making one can easily locate a 
clear-cut sequence of steps in the formal 
or the informal sources in concrete terms.? 
Decision-making process in our view 
constitutes an interaction continuum which 
reflects the roles and behaviour of formal 
actors, as conditioned by their perception 
of the external issue involved and the 
response and reaction of the non-govern- 
mental elements. 

It is in this frame of reference, that we 
proceed to analyse the decision-making 
process involved in the US _ military 
assistance to India following the Sino- 
Indian border war. Some questions that 
this paper will seek to answer are: How 
was the “issue-area” perceived by the 
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decision-makers? Was it in conformity 
with their perconceived notions? What 
was the nature and magnitude of response? 
Who were the actors involved in the 
decision-making process? It it possible to 
identify an actor or actors as the initiator 
of this process? Or, was it a decision 
resulting from an organizational process 
in which the actors were interacting in 
accordance with the uniformly perceived 
norms and specified ground rules? What 
role did the pressure groups and public 
opinion play in the final outcome? And 
finally, to what extent the level of arms- 
assistance was conditioned by the influence 
of third state or states? Was that external 
influence merely supplemental to the 
decision already arrived at in Washington, 
or did it have certain circumscribing 
effect ? 


II 


Military assistance constitutes a very 
Important, but sensitive ingredient of US 
foreign policy.4 The rationale for this 
instrument is that by providing military 
aid to the non-communist nations— 
formally aligned or non-aligned—in the 
event of a communist aggression, the 
United States would be able to ensure 
the security of the “Free World”. The 
US military assistance programme has 
been guided largely by the provisions of 
multilateral treaties (NATO, CENTO or 
SEATO) or bilateral agreement, Executive 
Branch agreements, policy declarations 
and resolutions passed by the Congress in 
a contingency situation.® 

In spite of the overall consensus in the 
Executive agencies or in the Congress on 
the efficacy of military aid, policy-makers 
have to make a specific decision in every 
case. In this context the nature and 
magnitude of the arms aid debate, both 
inside and outside the governmental 
agencies, is, largely determined by the 
perception of the specific ‘“‘issue-area’, 
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the level of the crisis (whether there is an 
overall security threat to peace or not) 
and the intensity of the interaction with 
the actor(s) seeking military aid. From 
this broad generalization, we may draw 
certain inferences which are particularly 
relevant for understanding the making of 
decisions on US military assistance to 
India. Firstly, if the particular issue at 
stake is considered relatively marginal to 
US interests and the decision calls for 
limited aid, the process reflects an interac- 
tion largely between the various actors 
within the Executive Branch. In short, it 
tends to assume the form of an organiza- 
tional process. The Congress in this case 
merely follows the lead given by the 
Executive Branch. Secondly, if there is 
absence of a minimal consensus in regard 
to the nature of the issue (whether it is a 
crisis or non-crisis situation) and the 
decision involves sizeable military aid, it 
is likely to trigger a serious domestic 
debate on the extent and manner of 
possible US commitment. This is how 
the war in Vietnam became an issue in 
US domestic politics. Thirdly, if the 
military assistance concerns a problem- 
area, where the United States not only 
has a firm commitment but is also sup- 
ported by a large measure of national 
consensus on its security interests, decision- 
making may become merely a routine 
transaction. Presumably, the security of 
Western Europe in general, and of Berlin 
in particular, come under this category. 


Ill 


The inferences thus deduced may be 
used for our more specific enquiry in 
regard to the decision-making process 
involved in US arms aid to a non-alligned 
state, like India. In many ways, South 
Asia has been an area of marginal im- 
portance to the people in USA. Unlike 
the Middle East, South-East Asia, or 
Western Europe, the crises in South Asia 
have never evoked a national debate in 
the United States. In the major US 
security decisions on the various global 
issues of the day—stability of the inter- 
national system, maintenance of the 
nuclear balance or the problem of war 
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and peace—South Asia has not been 
considered as a “determining” factor.® 
There has been number of reasons for the 
relative unimportance of this area in the 
U.S. strategic calculus. Firstly, to many 
Americans South Asia does not offer any 
“major resources” essential to the Ameri- 
can industry; also geographically it is 
placed almost “half way” around the 
world from the United States.” Secondly, 
the relative absence of high level economic 
or political interaction especially before 
World War II, between the United States 
and South Asia, had failed to -produce 
any positive image of this area in the 
American mind. The American impres- 
sions, particularly of India, remained 
largely confined to some stereotype images 
—both favourable and unfavourable.’ 
And finally, the United States has not 
been able to comprehend (may be because 
of its preoccupation with Europe, Middle 
East or China), full effects of the funda- 
mental change brought about by British 
withdrawal from South Asia, and _ this 
area, in the American perception, has 
remained a particular preserve of British 
interests.2 Therefore, the US interest in 
South Asia for long was interpreted as 
philanthropic, rather than as commercial 
or strategic.'° A former American 
ambassador to India has stated: 


India has been seen as an impoverished 
nation struggling ‘bravely but futilely 
to govern itself through democratic 
institutions, which for humanitarian 
reasons we have felt obligated to 
assist.!! 


Evidently, one major assumption behind 
this attitude has been that India is of no 
significant consequence in any future 
scheme of an Asian power-balance. India 
has been a major recipient of the US 
economic aid in the Afro-Asian world 
largely as a function of the American 
compassionate considerations for a develo- 
ping country. Additionally, there may also 
be an implicit assumption in the US Policy 
that economic aid can possibly be used as 
lever for ensuring India’s friendship and 
its support to American position on 
various issues. !2 
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Despite the relative peripheral position 
of South Asia in the overall American 
security thinking, by the end of the fifties 
this area emerged as a focus of intense 
struggle between the three major world- 
Powers. Presumably, it is the gap bet- 
ween American perception of the South 
Asian setting and the reality of the deve- 
loping linkage between the 3-dimensional 
global rivarlry and the 2-level intra- 
regional conflicts—Indo-Pakistani and 
Sino-Indian—that invevitably created a 
dilemma for the policy-makers in Wash- 
ington. It is, therefore, not inconceivable 
that the degree of ambivalence that is 
noticeable in the US decision to render 
military assistance to India in the wake of 
Chinese aggression, was the result of this 
dilemma. This is not to over-emphasise 
the relevance of the American perception 
of South Asia to the understanding of the 
various facets of the decision-making 
process regarding military assistance to 
India. The point is that to the extent 
South Asia was perceived as_ being 
marginal, American policy-making became 
largely a function of the routine interac- 
tion within the executive organizational 
structure, at times interdicted by Con- 
gressional concern with economic or arms 
aid to the Indo-Pakistani subcontinent. 

Notwithstanding the limited  signifi- 
cance of this area, US became involved in 
India and Pakistan during the last years 
of Truman Administration.’ Under Eisen- 
hower, the US involvement took a more 
concrete shape, as a result of the spill- 
over of the cold war raging between the 
US and the Soviet Union. Eisenhower- 
Dulles period saw attempts to extend the 
scope of Truman’s “Policy of Contain- 
ment’ in Asia through a series of inter- 
locked, multilateral defence arrangement, 
based on a co-ordinated alliance strategy 
to combat communist seizure of power 
in various countries. Although, in its 
more specific operation this strategy had 
a large measure of emphasis on the military 
effort, in the wider connotation of the 
concept of security, due attention was also 
given to aid for economic development, 
thereby ensuring political stability and 
inhibiting the possibility of a violent take- 
over by the communists. 
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This is how South Asia became a 
major focus of American security concern. 
In addition to the supply of sizeable eco- 
nomic aid to India and Pakistan, the 
Republican administration entered into 
a military pact with Pakistan. But in the 
context of the continuing Indo-Pakistani 
dispute over Kashmir, the US arms assis- 
tance to Pakistan vitiated its relationship 
with New Delhi. Initially, the US also 
tried to induct India in the alliance system. 
But the Prime Minister Nehru opposed 
it not only on the: ground that it com- 
promised India’s policy of non-alignment 
but more importantly because it would 
introduce cold war in South Asia which 
so long had been relatively free from it. 
Besides, India could not ignore the fact 
that the US arms assistance (theoretically 
meant for communist aggression) in fact 
encouraged Pakistan to continue its hos- 
tility towards India, thereby making per- 
manent, the tension and “‘insecurity”’ 
in the subcontinent. Although Washing- 
ton failed to appreciate India’s non-allign- 
ment, recognizing New Delhi’s fears, 
President Eisenhower gave an undertak- 
ing to the effect that the arms aid “‘is not 
in any way directed against India’’ and that 
the US would act to prevent Pakistan 
from using American military equipment 
against India.!3 

By the end of 1950s, several develop- 
ments taking place at the global level in 


_ general, and in South Asia in particular, 


did much to bring about an improvement 
in the Indo-US relationship. Firstly, the 
cold war politics itself underwent signi- 
ficant transformation; it was no longer 
characterized by confrontation between 
the Soviet Union and the United States. 
In the context of the nuclear balance, 
they were able to bring the cold war down 
to a level where they could compete and 
co-operate, depending on the areas of their 
interests. Secondly, the growing cleavage 
between Moscow and Peking further 
reduced the intensity of the cold war. 
Thirdly, both the USA (under President 
Kennedy)!* and the Soviet Union found in 
India an area of parallel, if not congruent, 
interests. In consequence, India became a 
recipient of massive economic assistance 
from both powers, despite its not being 
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bound by any alliance obligations to either 
of them. Finally, and more importantly, 
all these developments were taking place 
against the backdrop of growing Sino- 
Indian conflict over the border question 
Reig by the Tibetan upheaval of early 
959. 

Thus, the Indo-US relations underwent 
a significant change following the Sino- 
Indian conflict of late 1962, when on India’s 
request US military aid started to trickle 
into India. For the policy-makers in 
Washington, however, it was not an easy 
choice. They had to decide the level of 
military commitment in an area of marginal 
concern, which would neither provoke 
Congressional opposition nor antagonize 
Pakistan. At the same timé, they had also 
to relate this assistance to India’s defence 
needs vis-a-vis the continuing Chinese 
confrontation. 

Initially, the military assistance was 
extended on an emergency basis and later 
on a more sustained scale in co-ordination 
with India’s defence planning. This deci- 
sion, though involved limited US military 
commitment, could hardly satisfy Pakis- 
tan. It triggered off protestations against 
arms aid to state like India, allegedly 
hostile to Pakistan. Faced with mounting 
Pakistani opposition, US policy-deciders 
in the Executive Branch stressed the need 
for an early settlement of all outstanding 
Indo-Pak disputes in the hope of building 
up joint sub-Continental defence against 
China. In fact, some US Congressmen 
even went to the extent of suggesting 
resolution of the Kashmir dispute as a 
precondition for arms aid to India. 


IV 


In the preceding section we have given 
a brief review of the nature of the US 
involvement in South Asia, to highlight 
some operational constraints that condi- 
tioned the US decision on arms aid to 
India. Our purpose was to demonstrate 
that to the extent these factors inhibited 
the possibility of a sizeable US military aid, 
it reduced any potential Congressional 
intervention or public debate. That was 
why the question of arms aid to India 
could be handled largely within the orga- 
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nizational structure of the Executive 
Branch. Hereafter, we analyse the initial 
stages of this decision-making and make 
an attempt to locate the principal actors 
in this process. - 

Since mid-1962, Sino-Indian relations 
had become quite abrasive. Persistent 
Chinese incursions on India’s north- 
western and north-castern frontier reached 
invasion proportions on 20 October, just 
at the time that the Cuban missile crisis 
blew up. According to Theodore Soren- 
sen, President Kennedy, despite his “‘pre- 
occupation’’ with the more “direct threat”’ 
to his nation, wondered aloud “which 
crisis’? would be ‘“‘more significant’’ in the 
“long run’’.!5 It was apprehended that an 
all-out war between the world’s two most 
populous nations might well match in 
seriousness the Soviet-American confron- 
tation in the Caribbean. However, as 
subsequent events showed, the Sino- 
Indian conflict did not take that turn. 

It is interesting to note the advice 
given by Ambassador Galbraith to the 
US President regarding the Sino-Indian 
confrontation along the Himalayas. Ini- 
tially, he was very reticent regarding any 
unilateral move by the United States in 
favour of India. His advocacy of a policy 
of “‘quite sympathy towards India’ and 
“not to feel urgency about offering help’’ 
was contained in a letter to the President 
prior to the escalation of 20 October.?® 
With the intensification of the confronta- 
tion, the US Ambassador subsequently 
changed his stand. 

The Department of State, in a commu- 
nique dated 21 October, gave out the first 
official reaction and said that the United 
States “was shocked at the violent and 
aggressive action of the Chinese commu- 
nists against India’. A department offi- 
cial said that any Indian request for aid 
would be “‘considered sympathetically’’.\’ 
Evidently, contingency planning for aid 
already under way in Washington, though 
at the advice of Galbraith, the State De- 
partment waited to receive a formal 
request from India. The US ambassador 
conveyed to Nehru that the American 
people would “respond to a request from 
him’’ as they “would not to any one 
else’’.18 
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The Indian Prime Minister’s letter to 
the US President came on 29 October. 
The same day the US ambassador in India 
informed Nehru that the United States 
would air-lift infantry weapons to India 
as quickly as possible and that if needed 
heavier weapons would follow. This indi- 
cated that the State Department had 
accepted (despite initial hesitation)!9 Gal- 
braith’s proposal of supporting the Indian 
stand on the McMahon Line. This was 
perhaps made acceptable to the State 
Department by the fact that the Cuban 
Missile crisis had subsided by that time 
and the United States could give full 
attention to the happenings in the Hima- 
layas. 

Thus, after 30 October, there was a 
change in US response to India: they had 
been rather reserved so far, now they tend- 
ed to come out openly in favour of India. 
Galbraith claims that it was he who had 
signalled this change to the State Depart- 
ment, thereby claiming that it was the US 
Ambassador in New Delhi, who had given 
the lead to the policy-deciders.2® But the 
evidence given by Sorensen is contrary to 
Galbraith’s claims and suggests that en- 
couraged by success in Cuban missile 
crisis, “‘some’’ of Kennedy’s advisers 
urged more “‘direct’’ or “‘extensive’’ Ameri- 
can action in support of India. Kennedy, 
however, said that he saw no gains either 
for India, for the United States or for the 
free world in making this fight in the Hi- 
malayas “our fight’’. In fact, in an emer- 
gency meeting, in the midst of Cuban 
missle crisis, Kennedy had “quietly inte- 
rred”’ one “excited recommendation’’ that 
would have involved US “directly” in 
war with China.2! This is not to under- 
state Galbraith’s role in the initial deci- 
sion-making, but to underline the simul- 
taneous interaction that was also going on 
within the organizational set up at 
Washington. 

Whatever the nature of the interaction, 
it was the State Department that became 
the principal spokesman for the US arms 
policy and it had to translate the decision 
into action. In carrying out this action, 
it had to take into account several factors: 
what should be the size of the arms aid to 
India; how to expedite the arms supply; 
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whether arms aid should be related to an 
early resolution of the Kashmir dispute for 
constructing a joint Indo-Pak defence 
shield against Peking??2 

Amidst this continuing debate within 
the State Department in particular, and the 
Executive Branch in general, US arms 
airlift to India started on 3 November. 
The initial provision of military assistance 
was made under section 503 of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961.23 It empo- 
wered the President to render arms assis- 
tance in a contingency situation (from 
the existing stocks) without prior Con- 
gressional approval. If the U.S. President 
did not have the “authority” to ‘“draw- 
down’’ “‘service stocks in case of emergency 
situation’’, despatch of “urgently needed”’ 
hardwares to India would have been 
““delayed’’ pending an answer to the ques- | 
tion ‘“‘where the money was coming 
from’’.24 According to the exchange of 
notes that took place between the US and 
Indian Governments, India not only 
agreed to allow the US inspection rights 
but also agreed not to use the military 
equipment except against a direct Chinese 
attack.25 The bulk of the immediate 
military assistance in 1962 was earmarked 
for small arms, radar equipment, and 
transport aircraft. By 10 November, the 
State Department announced the com- 
pletion of emergency phase of arms air- 
lift to India. This phase was followed by 
renewed Indian request for aircraft and 
machinery for production, from the USA: 
the State Department on its part assured 
sympathetic consideration of the Indian 
request. The following pages analyse the 
process through which the subsequent 
U.S. arms programmes were worked out. 


V 


After the ceasefire, Kennedy faced the 
problem of handling Nehru’s request 
for long-term assistance to India to help 
build up its defence capability to deal 
effectively with any further Chinese aggre- 
ssion.2© The American deciders were 
facing a dilemma as to the type and volume 
of arms aid they should give the Indians 
(for their protection), and the reactions 
that it was likely to produce in Pakistan 
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and as well as at home. In New Delhi, 
Galbraith felt that if the Indian request 
for “arms manufacturing capacity’ were 
transmitted to Washington, “the size 
and resulting effect will do more harm 
than good.’’2”7 These apprehensions, how- 
ever, contrasted sharply with the over- 
reactions of the Defence Department at 
that time. In fact, the U.S. Ambassador 
had to forestall Pentagon’s suggestions for 
the need for “‘separate communications”’ 
and “more and more people’’.?8 

To assess India’s real requirements 
in arms and to study the likely impact of 
American aid on Pakistan, a fact-finding 
politico-military mission, headed by Ave- 
rell Harriman, was dispatched to India 
on 21 November.2? The mission was 
announced by the U.S. President at his 
news conference. He clearly underlined 
the specified ground rules under which 
further arms aid to India was considered: 


In providing military assistance to 
India, we are mindful of our alliance 
with Pakistan....Chinese incursions 
into the subcontinent are a threat to 
Pakistan, as well as India, and both have 
a common interest in opposing it. We 
have urged this point on both govern- 
ments. Our help to India in no way 
diminishes or qualifies our commit- 
ment to Pakistan... . 39. 


The US President was not considering 
any substantial arms aid programmes for 
India in a manner that would upset the 
established norms of decision-making on 
South Asian affairs.3!_ He was trying “‘to 
balance off’? what was one of Washing- 
ton’s most difficult problem’’.32 

In the Harriman mission were repre- 
sented all the principal divisions of the 
Departments of State and of Defence 
as well as the White House Staff. A simi- 
lar politico-military fact-finding mission 
was also sent by U.K. at this time under 
Duncan Sandys to work out a common 
arms. aid strategy in the light of India’s 
basic requirements, and to initiate a series 
of Indo-Pak talks on the Kashmir dis- 
pute.33 

The Harriman mission only confirmed 
the views held in Washington.** Firstly, 
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it advocated aid on a contingency basis 
as long as the emergency was acute. Con- 
sidering the hight cost and complexity 
of a full-scale defense capability, India 
for the time being would have to rely 
on other aid givers for air defense if needed. 
Secondly, it maintained that it was in the 
US interests that India not only remained. 
non-aligned but also maintained friendly 
relations with Moscow. Thirdly, the 
findings underlined political settelment 
between India and Pakistan as a precon- 
dition for security of the subcontinent 
against the Chinese threat. It, however, 
added that the USA could not make giv- 
ing military aid to India conditional on 
a settlement with Pakistan. Fourthly, 
that in the absence of a settlement, the 
more military aid the USA gave to India 
the more Pakistan would move towards 
China. The general tenor of the Harriman 
report suggested that the expanded supply 
of military hardware to India was cons- 
trained by the US desire to maintain 
friendly relations with Pakistan. 

It appears from Galbraith’s account 
that the Executive Branch, in spelling out 
its arms aid policy kept in touch with 
the U.K.; at least at one point Kennedy 
seems to have been “firmly committed”’ 
to the notion that the British should look 
after India’s air defense:3> and the US 
Ambassador was opposed to the U.S. 
providing the “‘radar and the fields’’ while 
Britain would put in the squadrons and 
take “credit for protection’. Also, the 
proposals as sent to the British Prime 
Minister seems to stipulate a unilateral 
commitment to India. At the Executive 
meeting of the National Security Coun- 
cil, Galbraith attacked the proposal of the 
Joint Chiefs to divide the air defense 
package for India—“‘we taking the radar 
and other donkey work and the British 
providing the air squadrons.’’36 The 
President after listening to Galbraith was 
persuaded to water down the scheme 
for associating US air power with Indian 
defence forces. 

Thus the U.S. President, carefully and 
in low key—to reduce to the extent possible 
any adverse reactions from Pakistan, 
the Soviet Union and even the Congress— 
worked out with the British Prime Minis- 
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ter McMillan a joint military assistance 
programme at Nassau on 21 December. 
This involved a modest sum of $120 million 
to be divided between U.S.A. and U.K. 
Galbraith seems to credit Britain with 
more than what it deserved for influencing 
that particular decision.3”7 True, the Bri- 
tish were mostly concerned with holding 
operations to a level of cost which they 
could obviously afford, but this by itself 
did not determine Kennedy’s decision for 
limited American arms aid to India. 

During the next eleven months, the 
Executive Branch handled details of the 
military aid programmes in similar manner. 
The pattern of decision-making was again 
one of routine organizational process. 
On 21 May, Dean Rusk visited New Delhi 
to study the progress of Indo-Pak talks 
and other related matters. This was 
was followed by the Kennedy-McMillan 
meet in Birch Grove (Sussex, U.K.) on 
29-30 June. The two statement reaffirmed 
their “policy of continuing’’ to help India 
by providing “further military aid’’ to 
strengthen its defence against the “‘threat’’ 
of “‘renewed’’ Chinese ‘‘attack’’.38 

One of the important results of this 
meet was the State Department announce- 
ment of an agreement*? on joint US-UK 
radar training and air exercise. It again 
demonstrated Kennedy Administration’s 
preference for minimal commitments to 
India in collaboration with U.K. The 
agreement did not involve any commit- 
ment on the part of the U.S.A. to come to 
India’s assistance in the event of a Chinese 
attack. 


VI 


In conclusion we briefly examine the 
degree of influence exerted by public opi- 
nion and the Congress in this decision- 
making. With minor exceptions‘? public 
opinion in the United States had been sym- 
pathetic to India and it backed the US 
President’s decision. Much of the public 
support for US arms aid to India, how- 
ever, resulted from the “‘negative image”’ 
of China, rather than from any “positive 
image of India.’’4! 

One common American reaction to the 
shift in India’s policy was that it should 
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acknowledge the futility of neutralism by 
‘Joining’ the Western-sponsored military 
alliance.42 Another view found sophisti- 
cated expression of the American dilemma 
in Sulzberger’s Column in the New York 
Times: ‘‘We cannot assist New Delhi 
beyond a certain point without risking the 
loss of Pakistan’s affections.’’43 This view 
was contested by Selig Harrison in the 
New Republic: “The time for the U.S. 
limiting its commitment to India is not 
when....the Indians are _ insistent.’’44 
Among these three views, the Administra- 
tion was evidently inclined towards the 
second. It is difficult to measure the impact 
of this opinion on the decision-making. 
But it is not inconceivable that this view 
was supplemental to the Executive Branch’s 
cautious and subtle handling of the arms 
aid question. 

There is no evidence of the involvement 
of any pressure group in this decision- 
making. But if we consider a quasi- 
governmental ad hoc committee as coming 
under this category then we can identify 
General Lucius “Clay Committee’ as 
one of them. This committee was insti- 
tuted by President Kennedy in December 
1962, to study the scope and distribution 
of US military and economic assistance 
programmes. It is possible that the U.S. 
President was seeking to mobilize opinion 
in favour of the Administration’s in- 
creased assistance programmes. It is worth 
noting though, that even while the Clay 
Committee recommended gradual reduc- 
tion of assistance programmes, in view 
of the Chinese threat,45 it endorsed, in 
particular, the need for continued assis- 
tance to India. In his foreign aid message 
to the Congress for fiscal year 1963-64, 
President Kennedy cited some recommen- 
dations of the above committee in support 
of his request for additional funds. The 
President Kennedy strongly recommen- 
ded*® military assistance to India and 
aid to India to build the fourth steel 
Plant at Bokaro. Anticipating the mood 
of the Congress, President Kennedy’s 
request for arms assistance to India was 
put in a qualified form. He said that the 
Chinese attack on India may: 


...require additional efforts on our 
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part to help bolster the security of 
this crucial area, assuming these efforts 
can be matched in an appropriate way 
by the efforts of India and Pakistan.’’47 


Evidently, even in an organizational 
decision-making, reactions of the legis- 
lature had to be anticipated and the foreign 
policy objectives were placed before it 
in such a form so that it got the overall 
support. That is perhaps why prior to 
the Harriman Mission, President Kennedy 
had sent a four-member Congressional 
delegation*® to India so that it may assess 
the actual state of affairs there. Obviously, 
his purpose was to keep the Congress 
informed about the government’s possi- 
ble response towards India. And there 
was no direct opposition in the Con- 
gress towards military assistance to India. 
The opposition was more specifically 
related to the overall size of the general 
U.S. economic and military programs. 
The Congress, in particular, endorsed the 
Clay Committee recommendation for with- 
holding funds for any public sector pro- 
jects involvings more than $100 million.*9 

Some of the objections raised by 
individual members were similar to those 
raised in the Executive Branch in coming 
to a decision on military aid to India. 
In the hearings on Foreign Assistance 
Act, 1963, some members of the House 
of Representatives came out with the 
suggestion of putting pressure on India, 
by using American aid as a leverage on 
India. Besides, the suggestion of com- 
pelling India to join a U.S. military pact 
was also discussed. Mr. Morgan, the 
Chairman of the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, in fact went to the extent 
of saying, in reference to the Kashmir 
dispute: “I think somebody ought to do 
some arm twisting and get this settled.’’*° 
In the Senate Foreign Relations Commi- 
ttee, was a relative absence of such drastic 
suggestions. Indeed, on the contrary, 
some Senators, questioned the wisdom of 
giving aid to Pakistan in view of its close 
relations with China.°! 

In spite of the objections in regard to 
general aid policy, the Congress more or 
less endorsed the Administration’s arms 
assistance to India. The report of the 
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House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
however, decided to keep the matter 
under “‘continuous review’’. It stated that 
“should there be no evidence of an im- 
provement in the situation, the Committee 
is prepared to recommend curtailment of 
aid to both parties”’ (i.e. India and Pakis- 
tan).>2 


Vil 


From the above analysis it is clear that 
the US decision-making on arms aid to 
India was largely a routine transaction 
between various agencies of the Executive 
Branch. In this process some of the prin- 
cipal actors were the White House, The 
State Department, Department of Defense 
and the American Ambassador in New 
Delhi. Neither the public opinion nor the 
Congress was the deciding element in the 
process. In fact, the role of the Congress 
was one of endorsing a decision that 
had already been arrived at; it merely 
followed the lead given to it by the Exe- 
cutive Branch. © 

Without overstating the role of Am- 
bassador Galbraith, there 1s evidence to 
suggest that on many occasions, the US 
President tried to intitiate a move on the 
basis of the brief given by his personal 
friend, Galbraith. Galbraith’s objections 
to the idea of a unqualified air defense 
agreement and the Defense Departments’ 
proposal for separate communications, 
were evidently supported by Kennedy. 
But again, in making policy decision he 
did not rely entirely on the US Ambassa- 
dor’s advice, he also considered the reac- 
tions of officials of the various agencies 
and of his own staff. Besides, he also took 
into considerations the judgement of an 
alliance-partner, the United Kingdom, 
who was also involved in the arms aid.>3 

We have tried to demonstrate in this 
case-study that if there is a broad consensus 
in regard to the issue at stake, and the 
investment involved is relatively modest, 
then decision-making tends to remain 
confined within executive organizational 
bounds. Clearly, neither the President 
nor the related Agencies were in favour of 
committing the USA in an area of margi- 
nal interest, beyond the permissible limits. 
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Some of the problems like the continued 
Indo-Pakistan hostility or the domestic 
implications of a unqualified arms aid only 
further underlined the constraints. In 
short, the ground rules of the decision 
making were already laid down and the va- 
rious actors were interacting in accordance 
to those norms. 

It is difficult to identify in our case- 
study a single actor as the actual “‘pusher”’ 
on initiator of the decision-making. Given 
the uniform perception of the “‘issue-area”’ 
and established organizational procedures 
all the principal actors were responding 
and reacting in a mutually complementary 
process. In underlining organizational 
process of the decision-making, we have, 
however, not ruled out the significance of 
the extra-organizational inputs. True, the 
U.S. decision to render arms aid to India 
reflected the favourable public mood, 
but in making that decision the US Presi- 
dent had to remain aware of the Congre- 
ssional reactions as well. In fact, the 
modest size of the aid and the qualified 
nature of the commitment tend to suggest 
that the “‘deciders’’ of the Executive Branch 
settled for the lowest possible commit- 
ment that would secure overall Congre- 
ssional approval. The subsequent Con- 
gressional approval of the arms aid to 
India, as stated earlier, not only indicates 
the correctness of the Administration’s 
anticipation, but also demonstrates the 
extent to which their perceptions of the 
problem coincided. 


Footnotes 


1. Some leading proponents of the decision- 
making approach, seek to overcome the “‘limi- 
tations’’ inherrent in “‘unconnected’’ empirical 
studies by getting “rid’’ of the “‘troublesome 
abstraction state’’. They define “‘state as its 
official decision-makers’’. (Richard C. Snyder 
et.al. ed. Foreign Policy Decision-Making, 
Free Press of Glencoe, 1962, p. 65). 

2. For a perceptive analysis of various aspects 
of the decision-making, sees, Joseph Frankel, 
The Making Of Foreign Policy: Analysis of 
Decision-Making, Oxford University Press, 
London, 1963. 


10. 
11. 
12. 


13. 


GANGULY 


. Although, it is useful for some purposes to view 


policy-making as a function of a set of sequen- 
tial ‘interlocked move’’, such an approach is 
inadequate to explain the complexity of the 
entire process. cf. Charles Lindblom, The 
Policy-Making Process, Prentice-Hall Engle- 
wood-Cliffs, Prentice-Hall, Englewood-Cliffs 
N.J., 1968, p.4. 


. For a detailed study of US arms assistance, 


see Harold A. Hovey, United States Military 
Assistance: A Study of Policies and Practices, 
Praeger, New York, 1965. 


. The Central Intelligence Agency has also some 


“discretionary power’’ to use funds for exter- 
nal military or non-military purposes “‘hidden 
in the annual appropriations for other agen- 
cies’’, (See, ‘‘Global Defense: US military 
Commitments Abroad’’, Congressional Quar- 
terly, Sept. 1969, p.10): 


. see, Norman D. Palmer, South Asia and Unit- 


ed States Policy, Houghton Mifflin Co., New 
York, 1966, p.2-11. 


. See Wayne Wilcox, “China’s strategic alter- 


natives in South Asia’’, in Tang Tsou, ed., 
China in Crisis : China’s Policies and Alter- 
natives, University of Chicago, 1969, p. 408. 


. see Harod Isaacs, Scratches on Our Minds: 


American Images of China and India, John 
Day, New York, 1958, pp. 239-408. The “‘Kip- 
lingesque impression’? of India as a “land 
of cobras, maharajahs, monkeys, famines’, 
etc., “‘still persists in the minds of many top 
officials in our Government’’. See Chester 
Bowles, “‘America and Russia in India’’, 
Foreign Affairs, July 1971, p. 639). 


. It has been noted by a former Indian diplomat: 


‘‘Neither the American, nor the Russians nor 
the Chinese considered the transfer of power 


by the British in South-East Asia of any conse- 


quence in global politics until 1952’. cf. 
M.J. Desai’s comments on Wayne Wilcox’s 
paper in Tangsu Tsou, ed., op. cit., p. 437 

See Wayne Wilcox, op. cit., p. 408 


See Chester Bowles, op. cit. p. 638 


The US Embassy in New Delhi however claims 
that it has “‘persistently’’ tried to resist “‘pre- 
ssures from Washington to use US economic 
assistance as a lever to force India to see the 
world as we see it’’. Ibid., p. 643 


In a public letter of explanation to the Indian 
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14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 
18. 
19. 


20. 
21. 
22. 


23. 


24. 


2); 


26. 


Prime Minister Nehru, President Eisenhower 
gave this assurance, 25 February, 1954, Cited 
in House of the People Debate, New Delhi, 
1 March 1954, Part II, Vol. I, No.12, Cols. 
965-7. 

Under President Kennedy, the US South Asia 
policy became “more India-oriented’’, and it 
‘“‘adopted more sympathetic attitude towards 
neutralist states’’. (See, Norman D. Palmer, 
op.cit., p. 33) 

Theodore C. Sorensen, Kennedy, New York, 
1965, p. 747. 

John K. Galbraith, Ambassador’s Journal, 
The New American Library, Inc, New York, 
1969, p. 373. 

New York Times, 22 October, 1962 

Galbraith, op. p. 390. 

The US Department of State had to take into 
account Taiwan’s attitude to the McMahon 
Line. Like Communist China, Taiwan did 


not recognize this as the boundary between 
India and China. 


See, Galbraith, op. cit., pp. 394-95. 
Sorensen, op. cit., pp. 148-9. 


cit., 


Earlier on 30 October, President Kennedy 
had warned Pakistan about the peril from 
China, with a view to allaying Pakistani mis- 
givings on US arms aid to India. 


Foreign Assistance Act 1961, Department of 
State, Washington D.C., 1961. 


See, Statement of U.S. Defence Secretary Ro- 
bert S. McNamara. “On Foreign Assistance 
Act 1963’’ in Hearings Before the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, United States Senate, 
Eighty-Eighth Congress, First Session, 13 
June, 1963, p. 173. 


Defence Military Assistance to India, TTAS 
5753, Department of State, Washington, D.C. 
1965. The agreement on the supply of U.S. 
arms aid to India was concluded on 14 Novem- 
ber through exchange of letters between the 
Indian Ambassador and the U.S. Assistant 
Secretary of State. 


President Kennedy’s Special Counsel, Theo- 
dore Sorensen describes Mr. Nehru’s request 
at this juncture as “unrealistic’’. (Sorensen, 
op. cit., p. 750). This suggestion tends to 
underline the fact that the US administration 
was presumably unwilling to give sizeable 


27. 


28 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 
36. 


37. 
38. 
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arms aid to New Delhi so as to avoid under- 
taking long range defence responsibility of 
an uncommitted nation in an area where the 
US already had an alliance-partner who per- 
ceived India as a major threat. Also the 
American hesitancy was partly due to a reluc- 
tance to upset the military balance in South 
Asia, which the USA itself had helped to deve- 
lop during the Eisenhower-Dulles era. 


Galbraith, op. cit., p. 411. 
Ibid., p. 412. 


Among the important members of the Harri- 
man mission were Roger Hilsman, Director 
of Intelligence, Department of State; Paul 
Nitze, Assistant Secretary of Defence; Gene- 
ral Paul Adams; C.in.C., U.S. Strategic Force 
in South Asia and the Near-East, and Carl 
Kaysen of the White House Staff. 


For text see Department of State Bulletin, 
10 December, 1962, p. 874. 


This is also indicated in the U.S. Secretary 
of State Dean Rusk’s statement in the hear- 
ings on Foreign Assistance Act 1963: ‘‘The 
Problem is how to put India in a position the 
better to deter any attack by the Chinese aga- 
inst India, without at the same time leaving 
Pakistan to fear that in some way this build- 
up might be directed against Pakistan.’’ (See, 
Hearings Before the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, United States Senate 11 June, 1963, 
op.cit., f.n. 27, p. 43. 


President Kennedy’s Press Conference, 12 
September 1963. (See, Washington Post, 
13 September, 1963). 


The US State Department welcomed the agree- 
ment by Pakistan and India to renew talks on 
on Kashmir (See, Department of State Bulle- 
tin, 17 December 1962, p. 918) 


The summary of the general findings here is 
based on Roger Hilsman, To Move a Nation: 
The Politics of Foreign Policy in the Adminis- 
tration of John F. Kennedy, New York, 1967, 
pp. 331-38. This report has not been officially 
published. 


Galbraith, p. 445. 


Ibid., p. 452. The meeting was held about 
20 December, 1962. 


Ibid., p. 453. 


ee Contemporary Archives, 1963, 
p. 1 
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39. 


41. 


46. 


._ IF. Stones Weekly, 


For text see, Department of State Bulletin, 
12 August, 1963, pp. 245-46. President Kenne- 
dy’s Special Assistant, Schlesinger, Jr credits 
the U.S. Ambassador, Galbraith with “great 
sense and skill’? for working out this air defense 
arrangements after overcoming the arguments 
of the “dilatory department’’. (See, A Thou- 
sand Days, Boston, 1965, p.-531). 


December 10, 1962; 
Monthly Review, January 1963 (Editorial). 
A powerful Southern Senator R. Russell ex- 
pressed the view that in view of Indian incapa- 
city military aid given to India might fall in 
China’s hand. (Galbraith, op. cit., p. 464). 

For analysis of this aspect see, Sisir Gupta, 


“The United States Reaction’’, Jnternational 
Studies Vol. V, July-October 1963, pp. 57-63. 


. Philadelphia Inquirer, 6 November, 1962. 

. 26 December, 1962 

. 8 December, 1962 

. The Scope and Distribution of United States 


Military and Economic Assistance Programmes: 
Report to the President from the Committee 
to strengthen the security of the Free World, 
20 March, 1963, Deptt. of State, Washington, 
D.C. 


President Kennedy asked for an additional 
$85 million for economic aid to countries such 
as India, Pakistan and Nigeria; and an addi- 
tional $80 military aid, including the increased 


47. 
48. 


49. 


50. 


51. 


52. 


53. 


GANGULY 


requirements for India. For text of the 
message see, Department of State Bulletin, 
22 April, 1963, 591-99. 


Ibid. 


It was represented by four Senators: Mike 
Mansfield, Ben Smith, Claiborne Pell, and 
Caleb Rogers. 


In face of the Congressional opposition to 
allocating more than $100 million for a public 
sector project, India withdrew its request for 
assistance for Bokaro Steel Plant, on 11 Sep- 
tember, 1963. 


See, Hearings Before the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs: House of Representatives, 88th Con- 
gress, 2nd session, 1963, p. 416. Other House 
members who endorsed this view were, Mr. 
Bolton and Mr. Zablocki. 


Senator Morse in particular. See, Hearings 
Before the Committee on Foreign Relations: 
Senate, 88th Congress, Ist Session, 1963, pp. 
691-92. 


Foreign Assistance Act 1963 : Report of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 88th 
Congress, Washington, D.C., 1963, pp. 6-7. 


Despite his relatively greater accessibility to the 
White House, Galbraith also mentions in his 
Journal the difficulty of bringing any policy 


- matter to the President’s notice. Galbraith, 


op. cit., p. 41. 
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